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PREFACE. 



" I HAVE been a great traveller, I have 
traveUed in most civilized countries, and I 
assert that the masses of the people in this 
country do not compare so favourably with 
the masses of other countries as I could 
wish. I find in other countries a greater 
number of people with property than there 
are in England. I don't know, perhaps, any 
country of the world where the masses of 
the people are so illiterate as in England. It 
is no use your talking of your AjK!a;?j ^^ 
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your Navy, your exports and your, imports ; 
it is no use telling me you have a small 
portion of your people exceedingly well off. 
I want to make the test in a comparison of 
the majority of the people against a majority 
of any other country. I say, that with 
regard to some things in foreign countries, 
we do not compare so favourably. The 
English peasantry has no parallel on the 
face of the earth. You have no other 
peasantry like that of England — you have 
no other country in which it is entirely 
divorced from the land. There is no other 
country of the world where you will not find 
men turning up the furrow on their own 
freehold. You will not find that in England. 
"I do not want any agrarian outrages, 
any revolution by which we should change 
all this. But this I find to be quite con- 
sistent with human nature, that wherever I 
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go, the condition of the people is very 
generally found to be pretty good in com- ^ 
parison to the power they have to take care 
of themselves." 

RICHARD COBDEN. 



" In the present state of Europe (1776), 
when small as well as great estates derive 
their security from the laws of their country, 
nothing can be more completely absurd than 
entails. They are founded upon the most 
absurd of suppositions, the supposition that 
every successive generation of men have not 
an equal right to the earth, and to all that it 
possesses ; but that the property of the 
present generation should be restrained and 
regulated according to the fancy of those 
who died five hundred years ago. Entails, 
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however, are still respected through the 
greater part of Europe, in those countries 
particularly in which noble birth is a neces- 
sary qualification to the enjoyment either 
of civil or military honours. Entails are 
thought necessary for the maintaining this 
exclusive privilege of the nobility to the 
great ofl&ces and honour of their country, 
and that order having usurped one unjust 
advantage over the rest of their fellow- 
citizens, lest their poverty should render it 
ridiculous, it is thought reasonable that they 
should have another." 

ADAM SMITH. 



" The day is not distant when the supreme 
question of English, as of Irish politics, will 
be whether the national territory is to be 
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the source of power and luxury to a few 
individuals, or of prosperity and happiness 
to the nation at large ; and whether those 
few individuals or the nation at large are to 
determine the answer." 

T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE, 
''Land Systems," 



Note. — The authorities made use of in the pages of this 
small brochure are Pertz Life of Stein, Droysen, 
Mommsen, Scherr, WyberoflF, Jowett, &c. &c. 

The letters refer to the Appendix. 



THE LAND QUESTION 

m ENGLAND. 



As the human body can only be maintained in a 
sound and healthy state under certain conditions, 
which are fixed and regulated by an inexorable 
Nature, so also does the same supreme power es- 
tablish laws for the well-being and prosperity of 
Empires; and the first and principal one is, that the 
people, as a body, shall be firmly planted on the soil. 

A country where the whole of the land is in the 
possession of a few large proprietors, can never 
long remain great or powerful. Notwithstanding 
the accumulation of immense wealth by trade and 
commerce, such a country always bears within 
itself, however much it may be concealed, an inhe- 
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rent weakness, from having no population suf- 
ficiently patriotic to form the proper military 
element, which is so essential on account of the 
propensity of mankind for war. 

The history of the human race is one of continual 
war, and, however much it may be deplored, in all 
probability ever will be ; it must therefore be pro- 
vided for, and, as there can be no doubt of the 
wisdom and truth of the remark of the late Duke 
of Wellington, who said: — **Woe to the nation 
that neglects the military art,'^ it behoves every 
Government to see that there is a proper class to 
form the element from which alone soldiers can 
be supplied of a quality to meet the requirements 
of modern warfare. 

In order to obtain a good field for recruiting 
armies, above all things it is necessary to have a 
class of small landed proprietors ; thus opportunities 
should be made for the acquirement of land by a 
yeoman class. The results of such an acquisition will 
enable the State to possess a body of useful citizens, 
industrious, orderly, and sober, and will render 
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possible the Prussian system of recruiting, which 
under the present circumstances in England is 
generally considered to be out of the question. 
Mere agricultural serfs like our labourers can never 
meet the necessity ; the men required must have a 
stake in the country themselves, must be well 
educated, and reared on their owh land and 
soil, and thus imbued with that patriotic feeling, 
fostered by the possession of property, without 
which no really efficient defenders of a country can 
be relied on. 

It was an utter neglect of this most essential con- 
dition for national defence, that brought Prussia to 
ruin in 1806 ; and in England at the present time 
its neglect may lead to a like result, if we are not 
wise in time. 

A French writer who lately visited England 
remarks, that " it is very certain that misery is rife 
in London, as well as eveiy where in England, — that 
classic country of large fortunes, * et de la grande 
industrie ' ; and it is also very certain that in this 
we see its most painful sore, and the i^rlaQ^x^^bk 
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cause of the revolutionary movement which per- 
haps is about to commence. '' 

" I recollect that on leaving the railway station, 
which is situated in one of the finest quarters of 
the town, I met men covered with rags walking 
barefoot, pale and emaciated with famine, who 
offered to carry my carpet-bag. 

" I cast my eyes around, and saw that I was 
passing one of those splendid mansions which 
abound in London. This co-existence of the 
most dazzling luxury with the worst extremes of 
poverty, is a trait which must excite the wonder 
of a stranger, especially if it be the first time that 
he has trodden on English soil. 

" I have frequently heard it said by admirers of 
English institutions, that the poverty of London is 
much exaggerated; that those sinister figures who 
trail their rags through even the finest streets are 
merely rare exceptions. I can now, however, 
affirm that such is not the case, that the sufferings 
of the people are unfortunately only too often a 
general rule, and in support of my assertion I cite 
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a fact, which is much more conclusive than any per- 
sonal impression — for the succour of the poor every 
year there is distributed forty millions of francs.* 

" Nevertheless poverty does not diminish ; on 
the contrary, it appears to increase daily, to the 
great astonishment of those who administer at a 
great outlay the refuges and hospices. 

'* It must be admitted that the charity of the 
rich in England is very great, where all is done by 
voluntary impulse ; but charity itself even some- 
times becomes an evil. In policy and social eco- 
nomy, aristocratic remedies are always bad; giving 
alms may benefit an individual, but it does not 
make a people rich — it degrades them. 

" Almsgiving is a chain which makes the people 
the slaves of the rich, because it enables the 
recipient to live, but prevents him from bettering 
himself, and it keeps him from labour ; while it is 
only by labour that liberty and independence can 
be guaranteed. 

" The misery of a whole people is a social evil ; 

* More than double this is the real truth. — H. A. 0. 
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the cause should be destroyed; it is in vain to 
treat the symptoms if we would wish to effect a 
radical cure. But the cause is deep ; it lies in 
the organization of English society ; it lies in the 
feudal rule which dominates in that country in 
all things, in the privileges of the aristocracy, 
in the rights of property ; and certainly this rule, 
long since extinguished on the Continent, is very 
far from having disappeared in England. 

"At the very first moment of my arrival in 
England I stumbled on one of its consequences. 
I wished to take a short cut through a cross street ; 
I found it barred — an iron gate stopped the further 
progress of my carriage. Why, what have we 
here ? — Feudality again. 

"The whole of London belongs to about ten 
rich proprietors, who can do what they please 
with it. They shut the squares to the public; 
they put up barriers in certain streets, to prevent 
themselves from being disturbed by the noise of 
the carriages ; and they turn out lodgers to make 
streets and squares. (C.) 
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"This is monstrous in itself, and very humi- 
liating to those who have not had the luck to be 
born Dukes of Bedford and Lords Russell ; but, 
notwithstanding, no astonishment is excited, the 
public conscience does not protest against this 
iniquity. What would the people of Paris say 
if streets, parks, and gardens were to be closed 
to the public, when they already cry out against 
those numerous appropriations for 'public utility' 
which they do not see exactly in that light ? 

" It is idle to say that this is caused by the 
difference in the character of the two nations. In 
policy, I do not believe in particular characters of 
peoples ; it is a mere vague phrase, indeterminate, 
indeterminable, and which is constantly abused. 

" The English people are not less sensible than 
other nations to the sufferings which they now 
endure, and which other peoples have endured 
before them. They support misery even as the 
French nation endured it, so long as the people 
did not see looming in the horizon, the new rule 
to which it might direct its march. 
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^* Of this we may be very certain ; that, when 
the spirit of criticism has done its work of de- 
struction, the chain of the ancient order of things 
will be broken, and a new conception will begin 
to arise on their ruins; then will England also 
shake off her incubus, and march forward with the 
gigantic step of France in 1789." (K.) 

Such are the views of a French traveller ; and 
although he confounds the mendicity of London 
with the whole of the people of England, and 
applies to all, that which is only true unfortunately 
of too many, still there is a great deal of general 
truth in what he says. If he supposes that there 
will be any violent revolution in England like that 
of France, then we cannot agree with him, though 
most certainly in many particulars a peaceful one 
is much to be desired. England is now approach- 
ing a state which has been well described as a 
helpless crowd of workers, the oppression of low 
wages, inevitable poverty, a disguised serfdom, a 
rich master, a poor servant, a mean population. 

Let us now turn to the impressions of another 
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class of strangers, who came into our country 
to see if all the wonderful things which they 
had heard of us were true. "Certain educated 
Mahommedans came to spend months in the investi- 
gation of what England was, and they left it after 
weeks, because they feared to remain longer in a 
land which seemed to them to be ever tempting 
God's sorest judgments by its misdeeds. Their 
feeling was, that if there was justice in Heaven, 
a doom like that of Sodom and Gomorrah must 
speedily be its portion, and they hasted away lest 
they should be involved in its overthrow. They 
beheld crowds of paupers in the streets undeserving 
of the alms they solicited, and the wealthiest city 
in the world taking no effectual measures to dis- 
tinguish the unfortunate from the profligate, and 
really to relieve the miserable want by which so 
many of its inhabitants are oppressed ; and they 
contrasted this with their own land, where food is 
asked as a right, and not as a favour, by those 
who need it, and where such an appeal is never 
rejected. 
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" They beheld the streets swarming with pros- 
titutes, and they were horrified at the sensuality 
and the sin which such scenes suggested. They 
saw, in the manifold dealings of trade, truth 
almost entirely banished; whilst falsehood had 
ceased to pay even the tribute of a blush to the 
virtue on which it trampled. And so they fled, 
terrified and amazed at the spectacle; and, instead 
of being attracted by the outward manifestation 
of England's religion, they thanked the God they 
worshipped, and the false prophet by whom they 
had been misled (?), that this religion was not their 
religion." * 

Again, speaking of a visit to one of the low 
parts of London, the Rev. J. Stoughton observes : 
— '* I have been to Naples, and have seen the 
lazzaroni lying on the quay; I have been to Rome, 
and seen Italian peasants on the steps of St. Peter's 
or by the ascent to the Capitol ; I have seen Greek 

* From a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, by Robert Gregory, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary the 
Less, Lambeth. 
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sailor-boys and fishermen from the Adriatic coiled 
like so many snakes on the marble floor of St. 
Mark's at Venice ; but I have never seen types of 
humanity in so degraded and repulsive a form as 
I have seen them in London." 

Can there be any doubt in the mind of an un- 
prejudiced person that one of the causes of this 
deplorable state of things is the acquirement^ to 
use a very mild term, of the whole of the land and 
soil of the country by the few, and the divorce of 
all the smaller proprietors from agricultural pur- 
suits ? The only wonder is, that the inexpediency, 
the utter and suicidal folly of such a proceeding, 
putting the wickedness out of the question, did 
not cause the Legislature to interfere eflfectually to 
restrain it; it was "worse than a crime, it was a 
gigantic blunder," a killing of the goose that laid 
the golden egg, an extermination of the godly 
class of yeomanry, the pith and marrow of the 
land. 

The folly and wickedness of the movement was 
plainly seen and preached against by Latimer in the 
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sixteenth century, Avho in vain thundered against 
" the insatiable landlords," whom he called " step- 
lords," for ''oppressing the poor by indosures* and 
by taking away the land which they and their 
forefathers had used to feed cattle and for the 
subsistence of their families." 

Before the tribunals there was no redress, the 
judges being open to bribes. Of one of these 
infamous men Latimer said *' that he would wish 
we might have his skin hung up, it were a goodly 
sight the sign of a judge's skin, it should be a Lot's 
wife to all judges that follow after"; and Bernard 
Gilpin says, *' Nowadays the little thieves are 
hanged that steal for necessity, but the great 
Barabbases have free liberty to take and spoil 
without all measure in the midst of the city." 

This continued tyranny frequently drove the 
people into open insurrection, and was the sole 
cause of the formidable rebellion of Kett the 

* See " On the Agricultural Community of the Middle 
Ages and Inclosures of the Sixteenth Century in England." 
Macmillan & Co. 
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tanner in 1549; but what could a poor and ignorant 
body of peasants do against disciplined soldiers ? 
they fought bravely and defeated the Royal forces, 
but were eventually massacred by hired foreigners, 
Germans and Italians. 

The land was thus tyrannically seized on by the 
lords and gentlemen, and the people improved off 
it and beggared ; " thousands were seen begging 
their bread from door to door who formerly kept 
honest houses,'' as a writer of the time remarks. 
The consequence was then as now, depopulation of 
the country and crowding in the large towns, and 
hence great pauperism and demoralization. 

In the time of Henry VIII. the whole of the 
Isle of Wight, was thus depopulated and turned 
into a sheep-walk; it paid better to rear sheep 
than to rear men, it was thought ; but it was soon 
apparent that in a country where the people are 
thus divorced from the soil, a very awkward 
military question is apt to arise. The French 
landed one day and burned and plundered the west 
part of the island, the effects of which, strange to 
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say, can be seen at the present day. The flourish- 
ing town of Newtown was sacked and burnt, and 
the lines of some of the principal streets are even 
now very plainly to be distinguished. This brought 
the Government to their senses, so far as the Isle 
of Wight was concerned, and we see an order of 
the King for building up the ruined farm-houses 
and restoring the population. But when a popu- 
lation is once destroyed, it is not so easy to 
restore it. 

" But a bold peasantry, a country's pride. 
When once destroyed can never be supplied." 

The order was disobeyed or evaded under various 
pretexts, and the people were never restored to the 
land. 

A profound observer of human nature has re- 
marked that we cannot expect men to take warning 
when they will not even take example, and the 
same observation may be equally applied to nations. 
Like individuals, nations will not reform them- 
selves until the evil day comes ; they cannot be 
made to see that what has happened to others may 
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possibly happen to them also. Ordinary men die, 
but as for ourselves, however old we may be, still 
we have a conviction that we shall not die yet ; thus 
we follow the bent of our inclinations and ordinary 
pursuits : we plant, build, and sow, and are con- 
tinually forming new plans, till suddenly, and when 
least expected, the " grim sergeant," who will take 
no denial, knocks at our door. So is it with 
nations ; other proud States have fallen, but our 
own, — never ! 

Thus was it with Prussia, and the example is so 
much to our present purpose, that an inquiry as 
to the light in which people of the higher ranks 
saw the state of aflfairs in that country before 1806, 
and after the peace of Tilsit, will be most instruc- 
tive, inasmuch as there is a considerable resem- 
blance between the state of England at the present 
moment and Prussia some seventy years ago. We 
shall then see how far these views of the ruling 
classes agreed with the stubborn facts which 
quickly followed the terrible chastisement which 
Prussia received on the fatal field of Jena. 
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Before her humiliation, Prussia was ruled by a 
despotic monarch and his nobility ; the people 
were serfs in the true sense of the word, that 
is, legal serfs with certain rights of use in the land, 
which all belonged, at least nominally, to large 
landed proprietors. It would not be difficult to 
show that the legal serf was more independent 
and far happier than our modern agricultural 
labourer in England. Any man who has no pro- 
perty, and consequently no stake in the country, 
is just as much a serf as if he had villanus written 
against his name in the Statute-book. 

Before the battle of Jena the pride of Prussia 
— that pride which the proverb says goes before 
a fall — was at its height, and when war broke out 
with France, it was generally believed at Berlin that 
the task would not be difficult for the Prussian 
chivalry to muzzle the insolence of Republican 
France. They little knew the energy which is 
given to a people at the first establishment of 
Republican principles ; every man feels suddenly 
that he is somebody, that he has got a stake in 
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the country ; new and bright ideas break in upon 
him, and he sees a dazzling prospect looming in 
the future, to which he has only to march boldly 
in order to obtain happiness ; while, on the other 
hand, Prussia possessed an officer caste, formed 
exclusively from the nobility, and headed by Royal 
Princes, a class which always have an intimate con- 
viction that the world was made by Providence 
for them alone, and that the rest of mankind were 
born to be their slaves. 

The Prussian officers whetted their sabres on the 
doorstep of the French Embassy, and a Prussian 
Colonel said he was sorry that the brave Prussians 
were to be armed with swords and muskets, for 
clubs would amply suffice to drive the French dogs 
back to their country. In fact, Prussia said to 
France what our " William the Unique " (as he is 
justly styled by a German author) makes the 

Dauphin say to Exeter — 

" For I desire 
Nothing but odds with. England — to that end, 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 
I did present him with the Paris balls ;" 
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but it must be recollected that the English " made 
the Paris Louvre shake for it." And so it was 
with Prussia, the whole kingdom was shaken for 
it ; for when the hour of trial came all the golden 
dreams of victory vanished into thin air, and the 
nation was startled out of its lethargy by a 
crushing defeat, — and how fearful was the 
awakening ! 

She was indeed humbled to the dust, but at the 
same time she was purified, and the history of her 
repentance and reform will ever remain one of 
the most important and instructive lessons to this 
and all future ages. 

But if her chastisement was signal and com- 
plete, so also there is no example in history of 
a nation having so completely recovered her 
position ; she has risen from her ashes a new and 
mighty nation, and so far from having cause to 
regret Jena, a Prussian of the present day must 
rathef look upon that battle as the crowning mercy 
to the State, — as a special interference of Divine 
Providence, without which she never could have 
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risen to her present proud position as the great 
leader among continental peoples. Had it not 
been for this chastening, the old mediaeval incubus 
of feudality would not have been shaken off even 
now— that dead weight of ignorance and privilege 
which we have not yet got rid of in England. We 
shall see, however, that the old privileged classes 
did not surrender, even aft^r the peace of Tilsit, 
without a struggle, and even now the party still 
holds up its head. Prussia has yet something 
more to do before she can be pronounced to be 
sans tache. 

She, however, repented, and made an effort at 
reform, which at first hung fire, from the strenuous 
opposition of the privileged classes, headed by the 
King himself. Even the immeasurable woes which 
had fallen upon the nation could not make all work 
towards the re-establishment of the State ; the 
higher classes still clung with fond affection and 
inveterate tenacity to the old traditions ; private 
interests, the bane of all countries, were too 
strongly implicated. 
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It was then that Baron Stein, one of the 
greatest and most noble of men, made energetic 
attempts to save his country. In his efforts to 
reform the administration, he met with a most 
bitter and determined opposition : just as there 
now is in England a privileged class who selfishly 
refuse and oppose all popular reform, so was there 
then a few families who considered all the higher 
appointments, both civil and military, as their just 
property, with regard to which any popular 
encroachments were strenuously to be resisted. 

After the crushing defeat which had been sus- 
tained, no one was in a position to deny that the 
old Prussian system had indeed been a complete 
failure. 

None but the nobility were permitted to hold 
the higher posts, either in the army or the civil 
service ; on the nobility rested the honour and 
safety of the State ; and the defeat just sustained, 
accompanied with its disgraceful capitulations, 
showed very clearly how little this class were to be 
depended upon in the hour of trial — how weak the 
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performance had been, corresponding to the great 
preference which had been accorded to them as a 
class, and how small the protection they had 
afforded to the other classes and interests, or even 
to the throne itself. 

Still more significant was the malicious joy and 
indifference with which at least the town popula- 
tions looked on the momentous events which had 
taken place ; they regarded the defeat of the army 
as a just chastisement of the arrogance of the 
nobles, and a righteous judgment upon the officer 
caste. (D.) 

So little did the masses consider themselves as a 
people, or that the State was a sacred trust to all 
alike as a common property, and which should be 
equally dear to them, that very many only dis- 
covered for the first time the crushing blow which 
had fallen upon them, when they came to experi- 
ence the fearful tyranny of the foreign rule. 

Up to this time, as we have already mentioned, 
the whole of the higher posts had been filled almost 
without exception by the nobility, and the minis- 
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ters, who had bound themselves '* faithfully to serve 
the French Emperor, the Haugwitz, the Lucche- 
sini, the Schulenberg, and Bulow's," could not well 
be cited as instances of the special statesmanlike 
qualifications of that class to support the throne 
and nation. 

Let us here pause for a moment, and consider 
how Englishmen would feel under a similar state 
of affairs ; let us imagine England conquered by 
a foreign nation, and a foreign army in occupa- 
tion of the land ; let us picture to ourselves our 
homes invaded, and hundreds of millions requisi- 
tioned to support foreign troops, and to enrich 
the conqueror ; let us conceive that Earl Russell, 
Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and the Marquis of 
Hartington, &c., had bound themselves to serve 
faithfully the German Emperor ; in short, let us 
conceive ourselves in the position of Prussia in 
1807 ; and then perhaps some idea may be realized 
of what a foreign subjugation really is. 

The terrible ordeal through which the nation 
was passing brought to light incredible examples 
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of stupidity, imprudence, and inefficiency, but 
very few of conscientiousness, energy, or patriotic 
feeling on the part of the officials in the two great 
organs of the monarchy — the Army and the Civil 
Service. 

To regenerate these in a national point of 
view, materially and morally ; to stir up the nation 
to strive for the general good and induce all to 
unite their efforts to restore the fallen State, and 
enable it to rise once more from its ruins, was the 
problem the Prussians had to solve in 1808. 

In order to effect this it was necessary, in the 
first place, to reconcile the sundered classes by 
uniting them in a national community, and by 
giving them an equal participation, according to 
degree, in the administration of the State. It 
was with this view that, after the battle of Jena, 
Stein urged upon the King the necessity of reform- 
ing the administration ; he argued that the 
possession of the land could not give any one the 
right to domineer over his fellows: hereditary 
serfdom being abolished, and a general national 
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representation in prospect, the nobles also must 
be reformed, and the chasm bridged over which 
separated them from the burgher class. He repre- 
sented that the duty of defending the country is a 
universal one ; that compulsory service to the lord 
of the manor should be abolished by law, and 
that, if it was desirable that the prosperity of the 
country should be secured, the sense of religion 
should be revived among the people. Unworthy eccle- 
siastics should be removed, frivolous and ignorant 
candidates rejected and prevented from taking 
orders, and public service rendered more solemn 
and impressive, and love to God and the King 
should be instilled into the minds of youth by an 
education calculated to awaken the spiritual and 
moral powers, and thus a pledge would be secured 

for the future rise of a vigorous and moral 

* 
generation. 

Such was the advice and the views of that great 

man, tut they did not square with the contracted 

and prejudiced mind of the King, who still clung 

to the old Prussian traditions; he chafed under 
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the importunities of Stein, until at last he plainly- 
told him in an official letter that he considered 
him a contumacious, defiant, and disobedient 
minister, vain of his own talents, and actuated by 
personal enmity and not by a desire for the public 
weal. 

What could Stein do under these circum- 
stances? Against ignorance joined to prejudice 
the gods themselves fight in vain. He sorrow- 
fully retired to his estates. It seemed really as if 
the Guardian Angel of the Nation, tired out by 
the obstinate persistency in evil of the King and 
higher classes, had mournfully spread his wings 
and left the nation to its fate. Providence, how- 
ever, had decreed otherwise ; but Prussia had to 
drink deeper of the cup of humiliation before she 
kissed the rod, and the bitter dregs were indeed 
drained and the measure of her agony was filled 
to overflowing by the peace of Tilsit. 

Bowed down by misfortune, the weak King 
relented, and allowed an appeal to be made to 
Stein to return to his post as the only man who 
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had the power to save his country. Nobly he 
replied to the summons, and, forgetting the insults 
which had been heaped upon him, he at once set 
about his task; and though he was afterwards 
dismissed by Napoleon, who ordered his person 
to be arrested and his property to be sequestrated, 
he still continued to direct affairs from his retreat, 
and eventually succeeded in raising his country 
from its ashes. 

Nothing can be more interesting and instructive 
than the record which fortunately we possess of 
the views of the party of the nobles which was 
opposed to the reforms recommended by Stein at 
this period. These are stated very plainly by 
Count York, a kind of Prussian Wellington, whom 
he resembled much in character, inasmuch as both 
were alike unequalled in the field as they were 
contracted and prejudiced in the cabinet. This is 
what York has left on record, and it plainly shows 
how a man of ability can express ridiculous 
opinions when he is blinded by class prejudice : — 

" To our misfortune the man (Stein) has been 
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in England, and has imported from thence his 
ideas of statesmanship, and now he wants to fit 
the institutions of that country, which have been 
founded on centuries of naval superiority, com- 
merce, and manufactures, to our poor agricultural 
Prussia. No sooner did he arrive in Memel than 
out comes an edict that every man, without dis- 
tinction, shall be permitted to buy a manor, and 
that every nobleman shall be allowed to exercise 
a trade or profession at his own discretion. A 
very pretty reform this is indeed ; why, a slight 
levelled against the nobility is against the spirit 
both of the King and the people of Prussia. Will 
the greengrocer or the tailor whose sole idea is 
making money, or the speculator who, having 
made his money, only thinks of placing it out 
again at further profit, serve their King in his 
misfortunes, or risk life and property for his sake ? 
Will the peasants on a manor be attached to such 
parvenu lords in the same manner as they used to 
be to the old hereditary possessors ? They may, 
indeed, receive their new masters under triumphal 
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arches, with ill-suppressed laughter and ridicule, 
but will such parvenus have the same influence 
over the minds of their dependents, or will they 
command the same love and respect ? 

''And, again, all this talk about the so-called 
slavery of the peasant, what is it but mere 
philanthropic claptrap, as all men know full well ? 
Then they say that an estate in land is to be sold 
and circulated like a dollar in money, which multi- 
plies itself in the operation ; these are no patriotic 
ideas according to the thinking of our King, but 
are rather hatched in the study of some banker 
or professor, who prescribes a dose of ill-digested 
Adam Smith. Unfortunately our talented minister 
has fallen into the hands of such vermin. And 
then, do we not hear the democratic nonsense, that 
all places in the State are actually to go according 
to the votes of the people? Only conceive how 
our beautiful country will be desolated by this 
cheeseparing system! And the royal domains, 
too, which they wish to alienate, even these are 
not to be made an exception — the King is to be a 
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mere pensioner. The speculator who acquires 
a property will only think of the present time, 
and will haste to cut down the beautiful oak and 
beech forests because they do not pay as well as 
wheat fields. The old ancestral trees will be seen 
no more, and birch and American poplars will 
take their place because they are of quicker 
growth. 

"Another hobby which this minister rides is the 
population. From the family of every honest 
citizen or mechanic who employs workmen, who 
feeds them, and keeps them in order, a number of 
small families will be produced in which every 
clodhopper will marry his wench and become the 
founder of a new race of famishing paupers. So 
also with the land, on which, if they have their 
will, all the large properties will be converted into 
small ones, and every inheritance will be sub- 
divided, and thus, instead of a prosperous noble 
possessor or a proprietor who holds at least half a 
hide of land, we shall have a swarm of^^ardener or 
cottager proprietors at most ; and then, when all 
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the large villages are replaced by hamlets, and the 
free landed proprietor fencing in his couple of acres 
with a hedge, takes his fowling-piece and goes out 
shooting on his own estate, we shall have the beau 
ideal at which they are driving. Yes truly, the 
calculation is just ; the population would increase 
in a regular progression, but would not such a 
population (and we may thank God that we have 
not one yet like England or France) resemble the 
vermin begotten in old wood shavings ? 

** And again, this violent abolition of the feudal 
service of the peasants without any compensation 
to the proprietor ! — how this will create divisions 
among classes and thus play into the hands of the 
enemy ; but it never can be literally carried into 
execution ; without modification, it would be a 
direct attack on the rights of property. Frederick 
William III. will hardly be willing to erase the 
fundamental principle of Prussia, the suum cuique 
from the star of the order and substitute that 
of Saint Crispin in its place. For the rest, the 
views of the minister are well known, he wishes 
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to show the peasant an El Dorado looming in the 
distance ; to enjoy it he has nothing to do but 
to chase the French from the country. This is 
what he is aiming at by his secret associations in 
Germany, of which Napoleon has already got 
scent, and for which indeed we owe him no 
reproach, unless the King should be thereby com- 
promised. 

** The person of the monarch and the security of his 
house should always be placed above all other con- 
siderations by a Prussian Minister of State ! ! 

''He mistakes too the charactir of the peasants, 
if he thinks that they would do anything without 
the order of the King or the support of heavy 
battalions to show that the matter is in earnest ; 
he keeps himself in the background too, and fires 
his shot from his retreat — but the French have 
got Argus-eyes all the same. As for a Sicilian 
Vespers, or a war Vendee fashion, the Germans 
are not adapted for it ; how could such a war be 
possible in our level country ? In short, in the 
position in which we are placed, a patient await- 
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ing the course of political events is the safest 
and the wisest plan ; to challenge the enemy at 
present, to our own peril, would be utter mad- 
ness." 

Such was the reasoning opposed to the plans 
of Stein, the value of it we now know ; but the 
old leaven still works, and where influential 
personal interest is at stake the public service 
generally suffers. In the Campaign of 1866 per- 
sonal considerations in giving cavalry commands 
might have led to the most serious consequences ; 
happily the needJa-gun allowed the Prussians to 
dispense with the co-operation of the other arms. 

Selfishness in high places never asks whether a 
measure is good for the nation at large, but rather 
whether it is opposed to the interests or fancied 
interests of a class ; thus it would be just as much 
in vain in England now, to argue this land ques- 
tion before a tribunal of landed proprietors as it 
was in Prussia in 1808 ; we have heard the argu- 
ments used then, and the same are repeated with 
us at the present day, notwithstanding the fact 
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that experience has shown how utterly futile they 
really are. 

The truth is that landed proprietors are so 
blinded by self-interest and prejudice, that, until 
the blow has fallen, till the ugly rush has taken 
place, nothing makes any impression upon them ; 
and any person advocating a reform with regard 
to land tenure, although it be essentially for their 
ultimate advantage, is treated as a wicked dema- 
gogue who is seeking to deprive them of what 
they please to term their property. 

As a proof of this we see that^ when the short- 
sighted and narrow-minded King had dismissed 
his very best friend — the great Stein — with insult, 
on the 14th November, 1808, York wrote to 
Colonel Oppen : " Our foreign relations begin to 
take a more favourable turn, and those at home a 
more sensible direction ; one silly head has already 
been crushed and the other viperous brood will 
stifle in their own venom" ! Truly indeed wrote 
the great Roman satirist : 

" * miseras hominum menteis, pectora coeca ! ' " 
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It is very generally supposed that France con- 
(|uered the Prussian nation in 1806, but this is not 
the case, because at that period there was no real 
Prussian nation to conquer. What Napoleon 
really did vanquish was an arrogant and pro- 
fligate class of nobles who were sunk in the 
lowest depths of vice and infamy. The population, 
like that of England, had been kept in ignorance 
and the slavery which is always attendant thereon, 
and had been rendered apathetic by long years 
of oi)pression. But the material was still sound, 
and merely required proper cultivation to enable 
it to bring forth good fruit, as after events have 
plainly shown. 

Our limits will not permit of our going into 
this subject more intimately, but a graphic account 
of the state of Prussia before the defeat at Jena, 
by a German historian, will be found in the 
Appendix, which we think will sufficiently bear 
out the very strong language which we have felt 
justified in using respecting the demoralization 
of the higher classes in Prussia at the period 
mentioned, (A.) 
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Much misapprehension exists in England as to 
the legislation of Stein with regard to the land 
tenure in Prussia, as we plainly see evinced in a 
remarkable speech of John Bright on the Irish land 
question. He is reported to have said : " If, in 
this country (Ireland) fifty years ago, as in Prussia, 
there had arisen statesmen who would have taken 
one-third or one-half the land from the landowner, 
and made it over to the tenant, I believe that the 
Irish landholder, great as would have been the 
injustice of which he might have complained, 
would have been richer and happier than he has 
been." 

This description by Mr. Bright of the Stein 
legislation is no doubt erroneous ; but still, the 
effect which it had of creating a large number of 
small proprietors, acted in the same manner as if 
half the land had been taken from the landowner 
and given to the tenant ; and most probably a sub- 
division of the Irish land fifty years ago would 
have had the good result presumed in the above 
speech, only such a proceeding in Ireland would 
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have been attended with injustice, which was not the 
case in Prussia owing to the different nature of 
the land tenures. What Stein really did was this : 

The land in Prussia, as in England in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, nominally be- 
longed to the lord of the manor, and the peasant, 
who may be called a copyholder, had a vested right 
of use in it, which the lord had no power to refuse. 
The peasant also owed certain feudal dues to the 
lord. Stein said to the lord, " I will free one-third 
or one-half, according to the nature of the case, of 
your land from the vested rights of use by the 
peasant, and the rest shall become your own free- 
hold '' ; and to the peasant he said, " in the place of 
your vested right of use over that part of the land 
which I give to the lord as his freehold, I give you 
the remaining portion, and free you from all feudal 
service, so that in future you shall cultivate your 
own land and soil as your own property." 

Thus Stein's legislation was a fair and honourable 
bargain, and no injustice was done. 
How different and how depVoTsXA^ n^^ \-\v^ cc^h- 
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duct of the great landed proprietors in England in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries under precisely 
similar circumstances ! At that period the nature 
of things pointed towards a division of the land, to 
its inclosure and separation into distinct properties ; 
but in making this great agrarian revolution the 
vested right of the poor peasant was entirely set 
aside. The lords said, "The land is ours — we 
intend to inclose it " ; and the poorer part of the 
community, who had just as much a vested right 
as the richer, were considered as mere vermin, and 
turned out of their homes, and reduced to beggary, 
as a writer of the period indignantly remarks. (B.) 
Harrison (introduction to Hollinshed) says, it 
was to the advantage of the landlord to get rid of 
the people on the land, because the high price of 
wool raised the value of pasture land ; thus the 
lords turned the arable land into sheep-walks, 
" laieng house to house and land to land, whereby 
many men's occupiengs were converted into one, 
and the breed of people not a little thereby dimi- 
nisbed; the auariee of laudVoT^^, \i^ \x^cx^^i^?^^L 
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of rents and fines also did so wearie the people that 
they were ready to rebell with them that would 
arise.'^ And in Southey's Commonplace Book we 
find : '* Thoroton says of Thorpe, in Nottinghamshire, 
' Inclosing the lordship .... hath so ruined and 
depopulated the town that in my time there was 
not a house left inhabited of this notable lordship 
(except some part of the Hall, Mr. Armstrong's 
house), but a shepherd only, kept ale to sell in the 
church.' " Bacon also, speaking of the end of the 
fifteenth century, observes, ^'Inclosures at that 
time began to be more frequent, whereby arable 
land, which could not be manured without people 
and families, was turned into pasture, which was 
easily rid by a few herdsmen: and tenances for 
years, lives, and at will, whereupon much of the 
yeomanry lived, were turned into demesnes. This 
bred a decay of people, and by consequence a 
decay of towns, tithes, and the like." And Coke 
also writes : " For when in some tonnes 200 per- 
sons were occupied and lived by their lawful labours 
by converting of tillage into paalute, XJc^et^ \v«n^ 
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been maintained but two or three herdsmen ; and 
where men have been accounted sheep of God's 
pasture, now become sheepmen of these pastures." 
— Coke, Litt. 85 b. 

Another writer also, T. Bastard, thus rhymes : — 

" Sheepe have eate up our meadows and our downes, 
Our come, our wood, whole villages and townes ; 
Yea, they have eate up many wealthy men. 
Besides widowes, and orphan childeren," &c. &c. 

Here we think is very sufficient contemporary 
testimony to the violent injustice that occurred 
when the change in the land tenure became 
necessary. 

Professor Erwin Nasse, of Bonn, in a very able 
and exhaustive research on this subject, has traced 
the course of this great agrarian revolution into 
the sixteenth century, and the people of England 
are much indebted to him for his impartial disclosure 
of the great injustice which was done in its course, 
and for having so thoroughly opened out a region 
which has been comparatively very little explored 
by predecessors. 
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This treatise, which bears the title "On the 
Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages, and 
Inclosures of the Sixteenth Century in England," 
has been translated into English, and may be had 
of Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden (published under the sanction of the 
Cobden Club). 

Several centuries ago the land and soil of nearly 
the whole of England lay in an uninclosed condi- 
tion, and in a more or less commonable state ; but 
at the latter end of the fifteenth century this system 
of farming the land in common was discovered to be 
a mistake, and that it was far more profitable to 
inclose and farm it separately ; all the circumstances 
of the period pointed to the advantage of such a 
change ; the climatic conditions, which up to that 
time had not been taken into account, the monetary 
and mercantile development alike demanded it, 
and as Professor Nasse justly remarks, "when 
once any change in a national system is indicated 
by the very nature of things, then neither the 
power of ancient custom hot tested lot n^^^^ 
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rights can long oppose any effectual resistance to 
its progress." 

In spite of their vested rights, the small holders 
were driven in great numbers fi'om their holdings, 
and even the Supreme Legislature failed in its 
efforts to protect them against the power of the 
landed proprietors, which was then paramount. 
The lords no longer required so many labourers, 
and large numbers were turned out of house and 
home and reduced to want, the land was depopu- 
lated to make sheep-walks, and taken as private 
property — 

" Have we not seen round Britain's peopled shore 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? . . . 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stem depopulation in her train ; 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose, 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? " 

The seizure on the property of the Church by 
Henry VIII. tended much to shake the respect 
for vested rights in the eyes of the rural popula- 
tion, and accordingly we find the new possessors 
of the coniSscated lands o? l\ie> CVixsctdcL ^^"^^^sss^ 
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that the secularization of the Church property 
annulled all the old rights of the copyholders ! 

The frequent rebellions and disturbances which 
were continually taking place under the Tudors 
have been alluded to already, and such was the 
tenacity with which the people clung to the land, 
notwithstanding the inclosures, that even in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Coke could 
still say that the third part of England consisted 
of copyhold. 

The revolution, however, has continued unto 
our time, and the Inclosure Committees have 
been the means of nearly completing the transi- 
tion which commenced by the dissolution in the 
community in land, and the inclosures of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. On the 1st 
May, 1845, Lord Lincoln, in making his motion 
concerning the inclosures of commons, observed of 
these Inclosure Committees : '* This I know, that 
in nineteen cases out of twenty. Committees sitting 
in this House on private bills neglected the rights 
of the poorJ^ He added that "\vft i\^ xvo\» \svftaxL 
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to accuse the members of the Committees of 
injustice, but the poor man could not afford to fee 
expensive counsel, or pay for witnesses ; and thus 
judgment went by default, and they lost their 
property by a due course of law indeed, but 
against all justice.'' 

Here we see that the law in England is open to 
all — that is, open like the London Tavern for all 
who can afford to pay for it, as Home Tooke 
remarked on another occasion. 

Turning now to Scotland, we find with regard to 
the land that the case is still more flagrant, because 
the depopulating movement commenced at a much 
later period. If there is a tithe of truth in the 
article which appeared in the Westminster RevieWy 
New Series, No. LXVHL, Oct. 1868, the depopu- 
lation in the highlands has indeed been complete. 

There is an anecdote related by Scott in the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian on the occasion of the 
Porteous mob, " that Queen Caroline, in the height 
of her displeasure on that occasion, told the cele- 
brated John, Duke of Arg^W, ^iX^aX. ^^^^^^ "^s^!^ 
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submit to such an insult she would make all Scot- 
land a hunting-field." *' In that case," answered 
that high-spirited nobleman with a profound bow, 
*' I will take leave of your Majesty, and go down 
to my own country to get my hounds ready." 

A royal personage could hardly make the same 
remark now, inasmuch as a great part of Scotland, 
according to the above authority, is little better 
than a hunting-ground already, and a descendant 
of the high-spirited nobleman alluded to seems to 
have acted a prominent part in making it so. If 
Tacitus could return to life and write our history, 
he probably would say with regard to the high- 
lands of Scotland, " atque uhi solitudinem faciunt 
profectum appellant " — they turn the place into a 
desert and a hunting-ground, and then call it an 
improvement. Sutherlandshire is one great pas- 
toral desert according to the Westminster JReview, 
wholesale evictions having effectually improved 
the poor peasant off the soil. (E.) 

When will people understand that the question 
js wore than an agricultural one"^. 1\vei o^^^\Asya.\a 
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not of growing corn or rearing cattle, but of 
growing men, of forming happy homes, and main- 
taining a healthy and moral population on the 
soil. 

We write as well in the interests of the large 
landed proprietor as of the poor peasant, and we 
call upon the former to aid in the re-establishment 
on the soil of an analogous middle class to that 
which we have shown to have been dispossessed 
by a policy as unjust and wicked as it was short- 
sighted and impolitic. 

It, however, has been objected that such a re- 
establishment is an impossibility; that it can no 
more be done than an old man can be made young 
again, or that he can enter into the womb and be 
born again. To this we make the same reply that 
was made on a memorable occasion. A nation 
which has become demoralized by avarice, luxury, 
and depopulation, except it be born again, it can 
in nowise remain in the position of a powerful and 
independent state, but 

" In barren splendowi iee\>\Y "w^^Xa SN& ^^^ 
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Prussia was born again; painful, indeed, was 
the birth, but a new and vigorous nation was 
brought into the world, with a well-educated and 
moral population firmly planted on the soil and 
perfectly organized for its defence. The great 
task of Prussia completed, she can now calmly 
look down from the serene eminence to which she 
has attained on the storms which are raging in 
her vicinity. 

" Ut altus Olympi 
Vertex, qui spacio ventos hyemesque relinquit, 
Perpetuum nulla temeratus nube serenum, 
Celsior exsurgit pluviis, auditque ruentes, 
Sub pedibus nimbos, et rauca tonitrua calcat." (F.) 

We would ask Lord A, B, or C, or any rich 
landed proprietor who does not live on his estates, 
for what purpose he bought his land; he gets only 
two per cent, interest for his money, while in the 
funds he might get three and a half. He must 
have some object; no doubt his object is that 
which is so plainly stated in the quotation on our 
title-page — ''The power of the individual and the 
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State lies in the possession of the land." This 
power, however, should be fairly divided among 
the nation at large, and he who seeks to obtain 
it by investing large sums for political purposes 
alone, while he neglects all the duties of a landed 
proprietor, seeks to obtain illegitimate power, and 
thus acts against the good of the State. 

It is against the natural law for the land to be 
in the hands of the few, and leads directly to the 
downfall of a nation. (G.) There should be a proper 
proportion of large and small properties, and the 
error of France, for which she is now suffering, 
should be studiously avoided. France confiscated 
the whole of the land, and divided it into small 
properties. In the rural districts, the people were 
suffered to remain under the influence of priests 
in a state of the most crass ignorance and super- 
stition, and when they came to be matched against 
the well-educated, moral, and rational Teuton, 
they succumbed at once — a few months sufficed 
to conquer that which was before considered 
the most powerful nation m eoxi\;\\i^\v\.^"'£»x'55s^^. 
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and which had the prestige of centuries of 
victory. 

It is not sufficient that the people should be 
merely planted on the land, they must also have 
among them those who are capable, and willing, 
to afford them enlightenment and instruction ; and 
above all, in order that a rural population may 
be in a sound and healthy state, it is necessary 
that they should be well educated; and we see 
an example of the good effects of a sound edu- 
cation on the people in Germany at the present 
time. 

An anonymous writer of 1730 remarks: — 

" Education is justly esteemed a second nature, 
and its force is so strong that few can wholly 
shake off its prejudices, even in things unreason- 
able and unnatural; and must it not have the 
greatest efficacy in things agreeable to reason and 
suitable to human nature ? 

" Let those, therefore, who have the education 

of youth, recommend morality as the end of all 

religion, and let everythiiig nol \,^iA\\i% "^ ^ro- 
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mote the honour of God and the good of man, be 
accounted superstition; let youth be taught to 
join the ideas of virtue with the ideas of beauty, 
pleasure, and happiness, and the ideas of vice with 
those of deformity, grief and misery ; then would 
there be little room for so odious a thing as vice 
to take possession of people's minds and justle out 
virtue so firmly rooted. 

" For these ideas, thus early associated, would 
by degrees become inseparable, especially if men 
as they grew up were frequently shown the 
necessary connection between these ideas, and 
how essential virtue is to the felicity of nations, 
families, and private persons, and, on the contrary, 
how miserable vice must render men in every 
station of life." 

They, however, who would eliminate the reli- 
gious element from the education of the people 
know little either of human nature or history. 
There can be no doubt that it was atheism 
which caused all the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, Irreligion is directly eow\;t^T^ Vci "5^ *^^ 
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natural instincts of man. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
writing on the causes of the French Revolution, 
fully acknowledges the importance of religion in 
the government of empires, and points out the 
enormous public evil worked by those who suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the Divine idea from the 
hearts of the French educated classes. He 
says : — 

"The universal discredit into which every form 
of religious belief had fallen at the end of the last 
century, without any doubt exercised the greatest 
influence on the whole of the French Revolution ; 
it stamped its character ; nothing contributed 
more to give its features that terrible expression 
which they wore." 

If, then, it be conceded that a sound religious 
education is a necessity for the government of 
empires, the new Government scheme of education 
at once occurs to us, and here at first starting the 
religious question presents the greatest difficulty. 
Children are to be taught religion. What reli- 
gion ? What is religion'? is ^a\Le^, ^u^nn^ V^n^ 
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the different sects immediately in collision j every 
one says that his is the only true religion, and that 
all the rest are more or less false, and while they 
are fighting the poor children get no education 
at all. 

The Government makes an effort to attack the 
ignorance of the people, an Education Bill passes, 
and the first result is a National Education League, 
with branches all over the country to oppose it 
on the ground that it is sectarian, and a National 
Education Union is then formed to oppose the 
League, and thus the battle has commenced in 
earnest. 

The solution of the problem is most difficult, 
the multitude of conflicting opinions which are 
involved, and the bitterness of the passions wliich 
its discussion excites, tends to render nugatory all 
endeavours at a reconciliation ; we, however, do 
not despair, and beg with diffidence to offer our 
opinion on this most intricate question. 

In the first place, it must be laid down as an 
axiom that no teachers SLte yx?>\!\^^^ \x^ ^^^^"^^^^ 
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the people under the idea that it is for their own 
good. 

No man has a right or is justified in teaching 
that which he does not believe himself. This, we are 
aware, is against the opinion of the old theolo- 
gical school. Eusebius plainly says that it is 
necessary sometimes to make use of lying as a 
remedy for the advantage of those who require it.* 
This he puts as the heading to a chapter, and 
then he^ goes on to quote a passage from the 
Leges of Plato, beginning No/io^iriyc ^e ol n ajjmcpoy 
o^cXoc K.T.X., but he leaves out the context. The 
passage is so apropos to the point in question, that 
we think it may be reproduced here with benefit. 

*'Ath. Then the unjust life must not only be 
more base and depraved, but also more unpleasant, 
than the just and holy life ? 

*^ Cle. That seems to be implied in the present 
argument. 

" Ath. And even supposing this were otherwise, 

* Euseh, PraBpar. Evang. xii. 31, which, unfortunately 
has never been translated into Eng\ia\i. 
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and not as the argument has proven, still 'the 
lawgiver who is worth anything, if he ever 
ventures to tell a lie to the young for their good, 
could not invent a more useful lie than this, or one 
which will have a better effect in making them do 
what is right, not on compulsion, but voluntarily.'* 

" Cle. Truth, stranger, is a noble thing, and a 
lasting, but a thing of which men are hard to be 
persuaded. 

*'Ath. And yet the story of the Sidonian 
Cadmus, which is so improbable, has readily been 
believed, and also innumerable other tales. 

" Cle. What is that story ? 

" Ath. The story of the armed men springing 
up of the sowing of the teeth — that, the legislator 
may take as a proof that he can persuade the 
minds of the young to anything, so that he has 
only to reflect and find out what belief will be of 
the greatest public advantage, and then use all his 



♦ The passage between the inverted commas is all that 
Ensabjzis quotes. 
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efforts to make the whole community utter one 
and the same words in their songs, tales, and 
discourses all their life long." 

This is merely the old pious fraud, but the idea 
cannot be entertained for a moment at the present 
day. It seems to have escaped Plato, as well as 
Eusebius, that children thus brought up would 
have to unlearn in their mature age all that had 
* been taught them in childhood, unless they were 
intended to remain fools all their lives. 

But notwithstanding this, children must be 
spoken to in a language which they can under- 
stand, or all the education in the world will be of 
no use. Only let us suppose, for a moment, that 
a master could be found so utterly wanting in 
common sense as to attempt to address a class of 
young children in the language which he would 
use in a philosophical conversation with an edu- 
cated man of mature years — a class, for instance, 
of boys and girls of from eight to ten years of age. 
If, instead of teaching them a simple catechism, he 
were to inform them, that in natuxe tXiet^ ^xft Cii\^ 
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two things to be perceived, viz. force and matter ; 
force acts on matter, and certain results are pro- 
duced ; but what that force is, we do not know, 
neither can we tell by what machinery it acts. 
This is the sum, my little dears, of all human 
knowledge ; beyond this you can ascertain nothing, 
however much you may knock your heads against 
the brazen boundary through which the intellectual 
eye of man has never yet pierced. Surely this is 
not milk for babes, neither would it tend to their 
after happiness in life, although, no doubt, it 
would be strictly the truth. Here, then, again 
arises the question, what religion is to be taught 
in the schools ? We are of opinion that there is, 
and always has been a universal religion in the 
world, which is included in a belief in God, and 
the immortality of the soul.* (I.) 

Children, then, in the schools should be taught 

* Res ipsa quae nunc Christiana Religio nuncnpatur erat 
et apud Antiques, nee defuit ab initio generis humani, 
quousque ipse Christus veniret in came ; unde vera Religio 
quae jam erat, coepit appellaxi CYiTO\.\ftXi^, — kv:^^. 
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to reverence God and to believe in a future state of 
existence. The precepts of Christianity should be 
inculcated and instilled into their minds, and par- 
ticularly what its Founder said, and not what others 
said of him, and all pure sectarian teaching should 
be avoided. A simple catechism, free from " eccle- 
siastical rubbish, '• might be taught, and the neces- 
sity of attending public worship, and of using a 
morning and evening prayer, insisted on ; prayer, 
not for any temporal advantage, but to train the 
mind to think of God, and lead it to the contem- 
plation of a future and a higher state of being. 

If parents will fill the heads of their children 
with obsolete superstitions, of course the law can- 
not interfere ; but the law can say that such shall 
not be taught in the public schools. 

From the above quoted passage from Plato, in 
which we have used Jowett's translation, it is 
plain that the people were taught to believe the 
mythic tale of Cadmus, and that they believed it 
literally there can be no doubt ; and people of the 
present day would have equally \)e\\ev^^\l^Wd it 
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been taught them in their childhood as a sacred 
thing which they were bound to believe. Many of 
the stories which they are told they must believe, 
are very nearly as absurd. 

There is nothing, however ridiculous, which man, 
in his simplicity will not implicitly believe to be 
possible; (J.) and those who take advantage of 
the knowledge of this to deceive the people, in 
order that they may be what is called "kept 
under," are acting both a foolish and a wicked 
part. A celebrated bishop (Horsley) is reported 
to have said, '' Education is a great leveller, if you 
educate the people you will not be able long to 
keep them under." 

Those who reason thus are nearly as bad as the 
Materialists who preach Atheism, the very worst 
enemies of any country. It was men of this latter 
kind who sowed the opinions in France which 
have culminated in the demoralization of the whole 
nation, and paved the way to that state of horror 
and wickedness at which the whole civilized world 
now stands aghast. 
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" How can there be any truth in the doctrines 
of Materialism/' asks a writer of France (Ram- 
bosson), '' when it leaves nothing in its path but 
destruction, decomposition, and death ? " A belief 
in God and in the immortality of the soul must be 
strenuously inculcated in the minds of the young; 
for without this, all the wisest measures, or the 
most stringent police regulations will be worse 
than useless. 

But how can we expect to check immorality, 
and combat the pernicious literature which is now 
being disseminated among the people, when we 
see that those who have, or who pretend they 
have, the spiritual condition of the people at heart 
and the charge of their souls, do not set a Christian 
example in their own lives? When we hear 
preachers imploring the people to draw nearer 
unto Hirriy and then see them so grasping 
after wealth and high station ; when we see them 
seizing on every windfall of Church preferment, 
which is only theirs on trust, and bestowing it 
on their own relations most UYvXaiiVj , ^iv.^ ^^^Jolqn^I 
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any regard to the claims of those who have toiled 
in their vocation for years, and borne all the 
fatigue and heat of the day; then we ask how 
can it be expected that intelligent people will 
think that such teachers really believe the doctrine 
to which their own lives are so much at variance ? 

When day after day there appears in the 
columns of the leading journal, which is circulated 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
advertisements of 150 or more cures of souls to 
be bartered for gold — when inducements are held 
out to purchasers that the livings are situated in 
healthy districts and in the midst of "the best 
society" — thinking men are apt to inquire whether 
those who engage in this scandalous traffic really 
believe in the self-denying and unworldly doctrines 
of Christianity. 

Paley, in his " Evidences of Christianity," which 
is, or lately was, a class-book at our Universities, 
relies especially on the fact that it is capable 
of proof, that those persons who first preached 
Christianity suiFered peraeeviMoTia, ^svnsssc^^ 'ss^ 
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deprivation of all that men usually hold dear, for 
the sake of the doctrines which they preached, 
and that they even suffered torture and death in 
support of them. But suppose that it is now 
capable of proof that very many persons have the 
inducements of immense worldly advantages, of 
wealth, power, and rank, to preach doctrine, 
much of which is rejected by very many honest 
and highly educated men, who are capable of 
examining into it, as obsolete superstition ; are 
we not tempted, when '* the unbelief of the edu- 
cated classes" is so much deplored, to refer to the 
case of a famous silversmith called Demetrius ? 
When men cry out "Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians," and show by their self-denying lives 
that they really believe what they say, people 
may incline to believe also; but when the cry 
brings them in large incomes and other worldly 
advantages, then people are apt to have their 
doubts, and some of them are apt occasionally 
to express them. 
A generaiion well instructed, moT«\, ^wd t^Iv- 
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gious, when it has a stake in the country by 
being planted on the land and soil, will always 
form a vigorous and manly class, on which the 
State can depend for the defence of a country in 
times of trouble. Every man who had to fight, 
would be doing so for his family and kindred, for 
his hearth and home, as well as for his property. 
But when these conditions are wanting, as they 
were in Prussia in 1806, and as they now are in 
England, recruits will always be difficult to obtain, 
and the opposition to an enemy will be far 
weaker than in the former case. Indeed, on some 
occasions, an enemy would be welcomed by the 
people, as the French were in Berlin, as we have 
seen, after the battle of Jena. (D.) 

What has our agricultural serf to attach him to 
his country, or what to look forward to, but a life 
of painful toil in the midst of unbounded wealth, 
and at its term, the deathbed of a pauper in the 
workhouse? Is it not against aU common sense 
to expect that such men as these will i^osaess 
patriotism, or can supply vin fe\^^\\^\A. ^w^ ^^ ^^ 
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have lately seen in the German armies, and 
which is so essentially necessary for a nation's 
defence ? 

It is related of an Athenian lawgiver that, 
beiug asked whether he considered that he had 
given good laws to the people, he replied, *' I do 
not say that I have given them the best of laws, 
but at any rate they are as good as they were 
capable of receiving"; and the very same reply 
may be given to those who condemn and oppose 
the education scheme of Mr. Forster, to whom of 
all men the country owes a debt of gratitude. 
He has given a well-considered scheme, fitted to 
the intellectual state of the masses and the present 
requirements ; had he gone beyond this, it would 
not have worked, and no good effect would have 
been produced. 

No doubt, as the people improve, changes will 

be made in the mode of imparting religious and 

other instruction ; but that the Education Bill is 

^ step in the right direction towards the enlighten- 

nient of the people there caimol \ift ^w^ ^ovjJ^iX., 
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All the education, however, in the world will be of 
no avail, neither will it tend to make good citizens, 
unless the people are put in the way of obtaining 
a stake in the country; something to look forward 
to as an object of laudable ambition is necessary 
for the formation of a sound, healthy population. 

From what we have said, and, as we consider, 
proved, two deductions appear self-evident. 

1st. That divorce from the soil directly tends to 
force the population into the large towns, deprives 
them of the healthy occupation of agriculture, and 
causes great physical misery. 

2nd. That physical destitution and misery induce 
moral depravity and crime. 

To combat this state, happy homes and sufficient 
wholesome nourishment are the primary weapons. 
It is useless to preach religion and morality to 
people who are suffering from actual want. A 
middle class of small landed proprietors should be 
created a la Stein, and then in the course of a very 
few years we should see a great change ,, iii&tea.<i 
of our agricultural labourers, n^\vo ^^'^ \s^^a»'^^'=^5^ 
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ignorant, often half starved, and who are truly 
a disgrace to our beautiful land, we should see a 
new class arise, vigorous, moral, and independent, 
and well fitted to form the element which will 
render possible in England the Prussian system 
of military conscription — the only one which can 
answer to the requirements necessary for the for- 
mation of armies such as the conditions of modern 
warfare render imperative. 

But the opponents to all reform, those who say 
** Nous sommes si bien" precisely as those who 
profited by the state of affairs existing before the 
great French Revolution exclaimed, when they 
deprecated even the most necessary and obvious 
changes, urge that, although they cannot contra- 
dict the stubborn facts with regard to the agrarian 
revolution which have been so plainly proved, still 
there is no solid reason for disturbing the pre- 
sent system of land tenure. They say that it 
has arisen very properly from a natural tendency, 
that it is an improvement on the old Mediaeval 
community in the cultivatiou ot ttie aoiX, ^m^ \X\aN. 
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the country was never before so rich and pros- 
perous. They affirm that in the sixteenth century 
the question was simply whether the land should 
continue under the old system and produce six- 
pence, or that the new plan of separate farming 
should be adopted, which would make it produce 
a shilling; that the revolution was plainly de- 
manded by the very nature of things, and conse- 
quently that it was quite right that it should have, 
been so ; and that agitation for a reform in lanci 
tenure is a mischievous and retrograde movement, 
the work of silly visionaries who know nothing of 
political economy. 

What is all this, however, but the same cry that 
was raised against the Stein-Hardenberg reform 
in Prussia, and which is always raised by those 
who think they will lose by it, against any reform 
whatever? Whose were the silly heads in Prussia in 
1808 — Stein's, Hardenberg's, and their " viperous 
brood''? Are not Cobden, Bright, Mill, and 
others, now placed in the same category^ axL<L tk\^ 
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after it has been so clearly shown by the success 
of the Stein legislation that his head was not the 
silly one, but, on the contrary, it was the landlord 
party who were in the wrong ? 

The constant accumulation of great wealth in 
the hands of the few is no sign of the prosperity 
of a nation, particularly when it is accompanied 
with a continually increasing curse of pauperism ; 
•it is rather a sign of decay. That the improve- 
ments of the inclosures of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were very desirable we do not 
attempt to deny; but we do most strenuously 
deny that the lords had any other right than that 
of the stronger, to seize on the vested interests of 
the poor copyholder, to whom, as we have clearly 
•proved, no compensation whatever was made. 
There is nothing which tends more directly to the 
decay and downfall of nations than the divorce 
of the people from the soil. That there is no hope 
for nations we all know full well : they all, even as 
those which have had their day, gradually progress 
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towards that extinction which is the lot of all 
earthly pomp and grandeur; but there is no 
reason why they should not run their full course ; 
and that they may be permitted to do so, the 
population must inherit the soil. (L.) 

When we say a class should be formed a la 
Stein, we do not mean that the land should be 
violently taken from the present proprietors, but 
that legislative Cobdenic measures should be 
adopted which would gradually and without any 
injustice have the effect of Stein's reform. 

The abolition of the laws of primogeniture and 
entails, the removal of all impediments to the 
transfer of laud, and the utilization by the Legis- 
lature of all wastes, to form small properties, 
should be the first steps taken to inaugurate 
this wholesome reform, and the good sense and 
patriotism of landlords should be appealed to, 
to forward this most necessary movement for 
again planting the people on the land from which 
they have been so unjustly driven ; and if this 
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can be accomplished, and if we can again see 
the landscape dotted with the cottages of small 
holders, then, perhaps, England may once more 
be called " merry '^ — a sad misnomer now; and 
then, if we have not so splendid a land, at any rate 
we shall have a more moral, and a happier one. 
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A. 

Under the rule of Frederick II. the Court surpassed 
anything that can he described in luxury, extravagance, 
wantonness, and disregard of all morality. The prin- 
cipal towns took after the Court, and the provinces soon 
followed suit. Berlin might be called the brothel of the 
Prussian nation, in which few wives were true to their 
husbands and few husbands true to their wives, few 
maidens came innocent to the marriage bed, and 
where unnatural vices even were daily occurrences. In 
the ** Residence,'' sensual enjoyments were heightened 
by the highest refinements. There were many, both 
civil, and military, who made a perfect study how to 
enjoy life. In the morning the Italian shops were 
visited, and all foreign delicacies, according to the 
season of the year, indulged in, and the finest wines 
from the sultry zones were employed to spur the appe- 
tite. In the middle of the day luxurious meals 
prepared by French cooks occupied them till it was 
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time to go to the theatre, or a card or tea-party. At 
the theatre or tea-party amorous appointments were 
made with wives, or new love intrigues were hatched. 
At the gaming-table the highest stakes were put on 
a card, in order either to doable their fortune or to lose 
all. About ten or eleven o'clock the houses of ill fame 
or their mistresses were visited. All classes partook in 
this manner in this destruction of morals. The officer 
class, however, altogether given to idleness, and 
strangers to knowledge, sunk deepest into sensuality. 
These privileged disturbers of good order trod under- 
foot all which was once called holy — religion, the 
marriage vow, and all the household virtues. Their 
wives even had become common property among them, 
whom they sold, exchanged, and mutually seduced. 
The wives on their part had become so depraved that 
even noble ladies degraded themselves to procuresses, 
and invited young wives and maidens of position to their 
houses in order to seduce them, and to sell them arti> 
ficial means of procuring abortion. 

*' Married women of position in -Berlin were not 
ashamed to sit on the same benches at the theatres 
with the public prostitutes, and there ply for -hire. 
Many circles of extravagant married women of position 
clubbed together to hire furnished lodgings, where they 
made appointments with their lovers to celebrate with- 
out restraint Bacchanalian orgies hitherto unknown, and 
which would have been a novelty even to the Regent 
I>ake d'Orleans himself." 
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And again another writer says : — 

** In the time of Frederick William II. the greatest 
profligacy reigned ; all swilled champagne, devoured 
the greatest delicacies, and gave way to all kinds 
of enjoyments. The whole of Potsdam was one 
brothel, all families there sought to have to do with the 
King and his Court. Wives and daughters offered 
themselves in rivalry, and in this the highest nobility 
was the most zealous. Those who led this dissolute 
life died early, the King at the head of them. It is 
impossible to conceive how beneficially the example of 
Frederick William III. and the quiet household virtues, 
the beauty and honesty of the Queen, acted on the 
profligacy of the times. Such was the state of Prus- 
sia." — SCHERR. 



B. 

Extract from a sermon preached at Greenwich before 
Edward VL on the first Sunday after Epiphany, by 
Bernard Gilpin : — 

" Ejiow ye not that I mnst go aboat my Father's bnsiiiess ?" 

** Truly for lack that this business is not applied, but 
the poor despised in all places, it hath given such bold- 
ness to covetous cormorants abroad, that now their 
robberies, extortion, and open o^^T^^%\ciTv \s»iO^ ^nj5i ^i^^^ 
noT limits, no banks can keep mVkeVt V\<^^"v\R'^. 
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'* As to turning poor men out of their holds they 
take it for no ofifence, but say, their land is their own, 
and forget altogether that * the earth is the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof.' They turn them out of their 
shrouds as mice. Thousands in England, through such, 
beg now from door to door which have kept honest houses. 
These cry daily to God for vengeance, both against 
the great Nimrods, workers thereof, and their main- 
tainers. There be so many mighty Nimrods in England, 
mighty hunters that hunt for possessions and lordships, 
that poor men are daily hunted out of their livings ; 
there is no covert nor den can keep them safe. These 
Nimrods have such quick- smelling hounds they can lie 
at London and turn men out of their farms and tene- 
ments an hundred, some two hundred miles off. O 
Lord, when wicked Ahab hunted after Naboth's vine- 
yard, he could not, though he were a king, obtain that 
prey, till cursed Jezebel (as women ofttimes have shrewd 
wits) took the matter in hand; so hard a thing it was 
then to wring a man from his father's inheritance, 
which now a mean man will take in hand. O Lord, 
what a number of such oppressions, worse than Ahab, 
are in England, which * sell the poor for a pair of 
shoes,' of whom if God should serve but three or four 
as he did Ahab, and make the dogs lap the blood of 
them, I think it would cause a great number to beware 
of extortion, to beware of oppression ; and yet escaping 
temporal />i7iush ments, they are certain by God's word 
their blood is reserved for these \iOvmA!& '^VvStL >()cl«^ 
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nothing fear. A pitiful case and great blindness, that, 
hearing God's word, man should fear temporal punish- 
ment more than everlasting. ... If they would 
remember how the rich glutton was damned in hell, 
not as we read for any violence, but for not showing 
mercy, they might ^oon gather how sharp judgment 
remaineth for them, which are not only unmerciful, but 
also violently add thereunto oppression, who are so far 
from mercy that their hearts will serve them to destroy 
whole towns; they would wish all the people destroyed, 
to have all the fields brought to a sheep- pasture. O 
cruel mercy ! It is like to a bishop of Mayence in 
Germany, named Hatto, which, as the chronicler 
mentions, ^Ye hundred years ago, in time of a great 
dearth, called all the poor people in all the whole 
country into a great barn, pretending to make a great 
dole ; but, having them sure, he fired the barn and 
burnt them all up, saying, * These be the mice which 
devour up the com.' This was a policy to make bread 
more cheap, but for this unmerciful mercy God made 
him an example for all unmerciful men to the world's 
end, for a multitude of rats came and devoured him in 
such terrible sort, that when his name is written on 
windows, wall, or hangings, they never ceased till it 
was erased out. Some, peradventure, shrink to hear 
such cruelty ; but doubtless there is almost daily a^ 
great cruelty practised among us by such blood-suckers, 
as being infected with the great droijay of «»^w:^Rft.^ 
always drinking and evet a\X\Yc^\*,V3 i«x3Kv^c5>xs!^ ^"^^^ 
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people, drinking up their blood, and with long con- 
tinuance therein torment them more grievously than he 
who burnt them all in one hour." 



c. 

If we turn to ** Stowe's Survey of London," we 
find that there are accurate representations of many of 
our squares, which are now closed, but which were open 
to the public at a comparatively recent period. 
Lincoln's- Inn, Bloomsbury, and Hanover Squares are 
examples. 



D. 

It was not only German fortresses and German 
philosophers that shamefully welcomed the enemy, but 
also (and bitter it is indeed to say so) German women 
— yes, in many places wives and maidens, devoid of 
all shame, gave themselves up to the French victors. 

Numberless witnesses confirm this melancholy fact. 

** Among all ranks," says one of these, ** the love of the 

French prevailed. Every citizen's wife had her sapper 

or sergeant, and. every pretty girl her voltigeur ; they 
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were seen promenading ostentatiously arm-in-arm, and 
many married men walked along meekly behind their 
wives.'' — ScHERR, Blucher. 



E. 

At a meeting of the Highland Agricultural Society, 
the Duke of Argyll, in the dress of a Highland chief, 
rose after dinner to defend those clearings which have 
swept away so many clansmen from their fathers' homes, 
to plead the cause of eviction, to palliate what he could 
not defend. 

In 1816 the Lord of Sutherland determined to 
transport the whole population on his estate, of 800,000* 
acres, from the interior to the seashore. In two or 
three years the work was complete. To make room 
for thirty-nine sheep farmers and their five or six 
shejiherds, Ji/ieen thousand herdsmen or small farmers 
were either driven out of the country or settled on the 
seashore, on lots of two acres of unreclaimed land, at 
2s. 6d. the acre of rent, on seven years' lease." — 
Westminster Review, I.e. 



* 1250 sqnaro miles. So suppose England to be divided into 
properties of the above size, less than forty-one persons would 
possess the whole. 
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F. 

" As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Thongh round its base the rolling clonds be spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.'' 

Goldsmith took the above from Chaulieu the French 
lyric poet, without acknowledgment, and Chaulieu stole 
it also without acknowledgment from Claudian, whose 
splendid lines we have quoted. 



G. 

The Romans understood this well, as we see by the 
Licinian law, relating to the Ager Publicus, which 
enacted '* that no person should possess more land 
than 500 jugera." The jugerum contained 28,800 
square feet, or about two acres ; thus 1,000 acres was 
the limit which each individual could possess. Anno 
375 B.C. 



I. 

This one religion, the universal faith, never changes, 
the religion of Plato and of Cicero was that of Sir 
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Isaac Newton, and is that of all men who are of sound 
mind and uncontaminated by superstition, 

* * Let no man honour me with his sorrows or shed a 
tear on my grave," says Cicero (de Senectute) quoting 
Ennius. He could not think that death to be lamented 
which was crowned with immortality. ** And now I 
go from this life as from an inn ; for Nature has given 
it us as a place to rest in, but not for a continual habita- 
tion. A happy day ! when I shall go to the heavenly 
society of those souls who are gone before me, and 
retire from the giddy multitude below ! "When I shall 
go not only to them whom I have spoken of, but to my 
Cato, the best of sons, exceeded by none in piety ; 
whose obsequies I performed ; an office which it would 
have better suited him to have performed for me. Yet 
his soul was not forsaken, but still beholds me, and is 
only fled to that place where he ii^ truly sensible I shall 
arrive." — Cic, de Senectute, 

This is true religion indeed, and only let us consider 
that Cicero wrote nearly a hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, so that Christianity could have had 
nothing to do with his sentiments ; and if we contrast 
them with the ephemeral doctrines of the day, we shall 
at once see how lasting they are in comparison with 
the dogmas now palmed off on the people as truth. 

Let us reflect on the belief of two hundred years 
ago, or even one hundred years, and mark the change 
which has taken place in that short period, and then 
we ask how it is possible for any reasoning being to 
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doubt that all will be again changed in a very short 
space of time, while the religion of Cicero, which has 
been from the beginning of the world, will endure so 
long as it lasts, unchanged and incorruptible, because 
it is true, and all that it has pleased God that man in 
his present state shall know. 



J. 

Vide Sermon of Bernard Gilpin, Appendix B, as 
an illustration of this fact. The simple faith in the 
silly legend of Bishop Hatto, by a man of the calibre of 
Bernard Gilpin, shows how prone the minds of men 
are to accept any improbable tale which tends to pro- 
mote their pet superstitions. 



That we in England intend to shake off our incubus 
is very certain, but we are far from wishing to march 
with the gigantic step of France in 1789. It was that 
very gigantic step which caused all the anarchy and 
confusion which that unhappy country has been a prey 
to ever since. ** Festina lente " is the motto of the 
Anglo-Saxon race : we laugh at the Celtic peoples 
who make their revolutions by means of ** gigantic 
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steps," barricades, fire and bloodshed. We intend to 
do our little reforms by means of the ballot box and a 
vote of the House of Commons, without any noise or 
disturbance ; which we submit is a far more rational 
naode of proceeding than that of our volatile neigh- 
bours. 



L. 

Ce fut le partage egal des terres qui rendait Home 
capable de sortir d'abord de son abaissement, et cela se 
sentit bien, quand elle fut corrompue. — Montesquieu. 
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